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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



The Powers and the Hague Tribunal. 

The Temple of Janus used to be open in time of war; it was 
closed — all too seldom — during the prevalence of peace. It seems 
to be otherwise with the Temple at The Hague. When the world 
is at peace, its doors open and the delegates of the peoples enter 
its sacred precincts to discuss and formulate the rules under 
which conflicts shall be conducted when again one nation flings 
down the gage of battle to another. But when war actually 
breaks out, or when rumors or apprehensions of war are rife, 
there seems to be no recourse to the mediating offices which, it 
was fondly hoped, were to inaugurate a condition of millennial 
harmony among the great Powers of the earth. 

In his Homeric work on " The Invasion of the Crimea," King- 
lake describes the emotional wave of desire for peace at any price 
which, as a result of the optimistic anticipations engendered by 
the first International Industrial Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
swept over a considerable proportion of the population of Eng- 
land. Eeferring to the fantastic appeals made by visionary 
orators to responsive audiences to see to it that, so far as their 
influence could go, swords should be beaten into ploughshares 
and war should be studied no more, he records this significant 
fact : " The woman would subscribe, if her husband required it, 
to have this doctrine taught to charity children, but she would not 
suffer it to be taught to her own boy." Deep down in the gentle 
nature of the Englishwoman there survived from the ages of 
storm and stress a primal element — an approval of physical con- 
flict — which determined her preferences and practical opinions. 

For the present, at least, this primal element, common to the 
characters of the great Powers, appears to decide their attitude 
toward the Tribunal at The Hague. Irksome questions between 
a great Power and a country of secondary importance may be 
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submitted to arbitration by tbis International Court. But, as be- 
tween the great Powers themselves, it seems as if the principle 
illustrated by the life and practices of the Highland freebooter, 
Bob Eoy MacGregor, is still of potent dominance : 

"The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can." 

Assuming that the hopes of the pious friends of peace had some 
foundation, that The Hague Tribunal should exercise a mod- 
erating function among the discordant claims of the nations 
similar to that discharged by our Supreme Court as between the 
States of the Union, there could scarcely be imagined an occasion 
when its judgment could more properly have been appealed to 
than was created by the action of Austria-Hungary in annexing 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The international law. of Europe had 
been deliberate!" and cynically violated. But never, even among 
those who mobc bitterly resented the indefensible action of the 
Dual Kingdom, was there a suggestion that the Powers should re- 
pair to the Tribunal at The Hague for its judgment upon the 
rights and wrongs of the ease. The old regime was instinctively 
followed. There was a demand for a Conference of the Powers 
to consider the situation, and the demand was acquiesced in by the 
party most interested only on condition that the Conference should 
condone formally the Imperial breach of faith and regularize 
the territorial result of the Imperial violation of law. Then there 
was a careful calculation of military power, a forecasting of the 
possible outcome of a clash between the forces that would support 
and those which would oppose the action of Austria-Hungary, 
with the result that the flagrant theft of the Balkan provinces is 
now placidly regarded as a fait accompli. War was averted, as 
of old, simply by nervous fear as to what the consequences of war 
might be. 

In view of such happenings, it seems futile to hope that the 
Tribunal at The Hague will speedily exercise a conclusive and 
paramount influence upon the actions and relations of the great 
nations of the earth; but is not the day coming when it must 
eventually do so, in large measure at least, for the maintenance 
of the old regime is becoming every year more and more burden- 
some and oppressive ? 



